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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE BRITISH SPY IN BOSTON. 
LETTER IV. 


IT is asserted that Fisuzr AMEs, as a 
member of the national legislature, attained 
reater celebrity, and was entitled to more un- 
mingled applause, than any orator, who, since 
the establishment of its constitution, had graced 
that honourable assembly. This appears to have 
becn derived neither from the effect of mature 
Jearning, nor individual weight of character, 
since he had not reached the meridian of his 
days, had risen the architect of his own fortune, 
and, until subsequent to the period of his elec- 
tion, was unheard of, and a stranger, beyond the 
dimensions of his native state. Consequently, 
his merit must have been uncommon, and the 
properties of his mind impressive and original. 
Tro no American has Fame been more kind, nor 
extended more far. Thence, upon my arrival 
in this country, my warmest prepossessions 
were his, and my most anxious desire to form 
his acquaintance. In the latter 1 have hither- 
to been disappointed-—But I have seen, and 
heard him—rendcred interesting by the ap- 
parent decay of health, and that awakened 
sensibility, which engages every eye, and af- 
fects every heart. I have read his speech 
upon the British Treaty, and have found it good, 
very much beyond mediocrity, and well calcu- 
lated to please, to influence, and to excite, even 
at will, the feelings and the understanding of his 
auditors; though under any circumstances, ex- 
cepting those of the individual speaker, the 
egotisms, with which it abounds, might be con- 
sidered reprehensible ; but, these circumstances 
admitted, they become justifiable, and. possibly, 
commendable, Certainly no specimen of Ameri- 
can eloquence has, since the revolution, posses- 
sed equal ability to move, to charm, and to 
electrizee This effect is to be looked for in the 
speaker, rather than in the composition—A man 
of pleasing appearance, just reaching the meri- 
dian of his years, surrounded by personal friends, 
andconnected by every tieythat adds a value to ex- 
istence, become the patient but incurable victim of 
a hopeless disease, yet resisting the inevitable 
evil, and animated even to inspiration by the great 
occasion, without effort presenting himself before 
the assembled wisdom of his nation, richly endow- 
ed with fluency of utterance, force cy, expression, 
and pathos of manner, these increased and im- 
proved by the adventitious circumstances, under 
which he was situated, every female heart re- 
sponding to his articulation, and even the philo- 
sophic mind unable to resist its impulse, the 
hissing serpent of personal envy and malevolence 
silent and benumbed, and the more ferocious 
spirit of party prejudice charmed intoencomium, 
or conciliated into toleration. Tisher Ames is 
beloved. The pleasantness of his humour, the 
felicity of his wit, and the rich brilliancy of his 
imagination, enable him to shine as a companion, 





and give to his colloquial powers an attraction, 
which assimilates him more, and brings him 
nearer, than any man of his country, to ‘the 
fascination of address, the enchantment of words, 
and ideas, that characterise and elevate the mind 
and manners of Charles Fox, delighting every 
heart, and attaching every understanding. At 
the Bar, it is decidedly my opinion, Mr. Ames 
should seldom appear, and is never invincible ; 
since with but little law learning, a sensibility 
unrestrained and inadmissible, a wit pointed and 
direct, but never malevolent, whose scintillations 
glance upon the brain, touching and kindling 
every sensation of the heart, but neither lighting 
the judgment, nor guiding the understanding, 
an imagination glowing, varied, and prolific, 
with all the gorgeous power of fancy, and all the 
luxury of words, to delight and to astonish—‘or 
such a man, and such a mind, to be shackled by 
the rules of courts, and confined to the sterility 
of common form, and common-place argument, 
would be a miracle, and is a misapplication of 
fitness and capacity ever to be lamented, while 
in the appropriate path of their original inclina- 
tion, norival influence would eclipse, no superior 
light diminish their brilliancy. Still, my dear S—, 
Mr. Ames, in his best state, lays no claim to the 
perfection of oratory. ‘The voice, that vehicle of 
the human understanding, that attractive or re- 
pulsive attribute of mere sound, and yet of 
mighty sensation, under whose defects and de- 
ficiencies fine genius loses half its ascetfdancy, 
and to whose happy modulation all the sénsibili- 
ties, under the direction of mind, are obedient, 
this faculty in- Mr. Ames is not unquaiified. 
Fluent, easy, selected, as his diction decidedly 
is, he has some particular tones that are rustic 
or local, and his accent is in a great degree pro- 
vincial ; difficulties which disappear under the 
ascendancy of his eloquence, and which, not 
unlike that of my friend and preceptor, leaves 
but little for regret, and much, (how very much!) 
for delight and approbaticn. 

Mr. Ames is also considered one of the best 
writers of his country; the eloquence of his es- 
says, like that of his public speaking, is fervid, 
feeling, highly ornamented, constructed to de- 
light the ear of taste, and fashioned to affect the 
heart of sensibility, yet, probably, more calcu- 
lated to astonish than to convince, or to convert. 
Whence his opponents confess his talents, ap- 
prove his honesty, admire his wit, and are de- 
lighted with the richness.of his imagination, but 
deny the ascendancy of his arguments, and affect 
to reject what they. have yet found no champion 
sufficiently bold or to counteract. 

Is it nottrue, my Se——, that of ali the profes- 
sions, which lead te the exertions of mind, that 
of the law gives the least chance of producing 
an author of extraordinary merit,on any subject 
detached from the théory and practice of his 
own calling? The technical style of its compo- 
sition, the rules of court, the set habits and fixed 
formalities of pleading, shackling the mihd, ar- 
resting the ideas, and imprisoning the free exer- 
cise of the imagination, giving constraint toall the 

















we find our great Erskine a poor pamphleteer 
and hence within the precincts of parliament 


in which situation he was by his friends and ade” 


mirers expected to appear omnipotent—we find 
his capacities sinking below the level of his least 
formidable antagonists. In some future letter, 
when I have more accurately considered the 
subject, I hope to analyze the cause, and consider 
its probable corrective or preventive. At the 
same time, if my leisure and means of informa- 
tion shall authorise the attempt, I will endeavour 
to take an impartial view of the existing state of 
literature in the United States, considering the 
scale of genius, the progress of improvement, 
the encouragement to writers, and the increase 
or decrease of readers of taste, and just criti- 
cisnt. Also the comparative powers of the dif- 
ferent authors that have already appeared, with 
the aggregate of the whole, including the abstruse 
sciences, and /es belles lettres. Possibly I should 
find it less arduous to give a correct statement 
of the commerce of the country, its agricultural 
survey, or its architectural improvements. Of 
these also Il am not unmindful, and, provided 
opportunity is auspicious, you, my dear S 
shall not find me negligent. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF MICKLE. 
[ Concluded." . 


To the character of the Lusiad, as given by 
Mickle, every reader of taste will very freely 
consent; and he has done himself the highest 
honour in making his author live in the fulness of 
his spirit, and in all the strength, harmony, and 
beauty of our heroic verse. The most delicate 
strain of gallantry, and the high spirit of Span- 
ish honour, while in its unstained days, breathe 
throughout the Lusiad. Description riots, and 
the graces of imitative and sentimental harmony 
abound in every page. On the principsl beauties 
of the poem it 1s unnecessary to enlarge. The 
death of the beautiful Inez, an episode, in the 
third book, Is distinguished by a tenderness antl 
sweetness of numbers. The battle of Aljaburota, 
in the fourth, and the sea storm in the sixth, 
are described in all the strength of rough nerv- 
ous verse. The fiction of the apparition of the 
Cape of Tempests, in the fifth, in sublimity and 
awful grandeur of imagination, is perhaps un- 
equalled in human composition, The descrip- 
tion of the spectre, the awfulness of the predic- 
tion, and the horror that breathes through the 
whole, till the phantom is interrupted by Gama, 
are in the true spirit of the wild and grand 
terrific of an Homer or a Shakspeare. The 
numbers which relate the behaviour of Guma, 
while a prisoner in India, in the beginning of 
the ninth book, have a peculiar loltiness and 
grand simplicity; and the description of the 
island of Love, in the same book, contains the 
most beautilul landscapes of rural painting, pre- 
sented in successive scenes, in the softest and 


graceful eccentricities of original genius. Hence ! most melodious versification. 
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‘ reat praise. 


It is with concern, thaf the present writer is 
obliged to observe, that, notwithstanding the epic 
powers of Camoens have received vWieir due 
honour in our language, by the elegant and spi- 
rited translation of Mickle, and the subject being 
commercial, and, therefore, seeming so pecu- 
liarly calculated for Great Britain, the English 
Lusiad has not yet attained the celebrity it 
merits. But the time must come, when it will 
be universally read, and then it must be univer- 
sally admired. That its merits may be more 
generally known, he has recommended it to be 
reprinted amons ether poetical translations, de- 
signed as a supplement to this collection of the 
‘ Works of the British Poets.’ 

His Sir Martyn, or the Progress of Dissipa- 


‘tion, is the longest and most elaborate of his 


original poetical compositions. Among the 
numerous imitations of Spenser, it will not be 
easy to point out one that will so well bear a 
comparison with the original. It indicates a 
warm and fruitful imagination, with much taste. 
The design and spirit of the poem deserve 
After an invocation to the genius 
“of Spenser, and the proposition of the subject, 
‘Sir Martyn’s first attachment to his concubine, 
his levity, his love of pleasure and dissipation, 
with the influence over him which she assumes, 
are described. ‘The effects of this influence are 
next exemplified in the different parts of his re- 
lative character,—in his domestic elegance of 
park, garden, and house ;—in his unhappiness 
as a lover, a parent, a man of letters ;—behaviour 
nus a master to his tenants, as a friend and a 
brother ;—and in his feelings in his hours of re- 
tirement, as a man of birth and a patriot. The 
poem closes with an allegorical catastrophe. The 
reasons he gives, in his preface, for having 
adopted the manner of Spenser, are, ‘ That the 
fulness and wantonness of description, the quaint 
simplicity, and, above all, the ludicrous, of which 
the antique phraseology and manner of Spenser, 
are so happily and peculiarly susceptible, inelin- 
ed him to est<em it, not only as the best, but the 
only mode of composition adapted to his sub- 
ject." Though the relation between verse of 
Gothic structure, and the Progress of Dissipa- 
tion may not generally be allowed, yet it cannot 
be denied, that the imitation is very successfully 
performed, with respect to the metre, the lan- 
guage, and the fiction. He has the same style 
of harmony, and the same spirit of enthusiasm, 
which distinguish the poetry of Spenser. His 
descriptions are cqually copious and luxuriant, 
and are embellished with the same degree of 
imagery, and heightened by the same colourings 
of animated fancy. 

His /.imada Hill, an Epistle from Lisbon, is 
very properly styled *A Supplement to the 
English Lusiad,’ and well deserves to be adopt- 
ed into the native language of the Portuguese 
Homer. He opens his epistle with a well-drawn 
picture of a joyless winter day in England, con- 
trasted with the genial influence of a warmer 
clime! After hinting at what will probably be 
the cause of our political decay, he enters more 
immediately upon the subject ef the poem, 
which ahounds with local picturesque views by 
land and séa, and historical incidents, from the 
time of the Romans to the great carthquake in 
1755. ‘The descriptive parts are, he tells us, 
strictly local; and they Lave every appearance 
of being truly characteristical and appropriate. 
"She names of Viriatus. Sertorius, Lucan, Tra- 
jan, &e. are happily inwoduced. After cursorily 
pointing out the ‘ mighty deeds the lofty bills of 
Spain of old have witnessed,’ he notices the 
change of manners that has prevailed in conse- 
quence of the subversion of the Roman empire, 
by the irruption of the Goths and other northern 

1] d theughsthe causes he assigns for 
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OT ULIO, 
that peculiar character which has since marked | 
each of the different divisions of Europe, may 

not be historically true, yet the ideas he has 

started on this subject are at least poetical and 

ingenieus. The diseased chivalry of romance is 

contrasted with the chivalry of wisdom and honour, 

as he styles the religious fury of crusading, 

which the present writer cannot agree with him 

in admiring. ‘The fall of Lisbon’s naval throne, 

occasions some boding thoughts on that of Lon- 

don. The naval glory of the Portuguese, during 

the time they first established themselvesin Asia, 

and the fate of Gama, have their due place; 

with the massacre of the Moors at the taking of 
Lisbon, that of the Jews and Christians in 1505, 

the revolution that set the duke of Braganza on 

the throne, a sublime description of the earth- 

quake, kc. ‘The duke of Lafoens receives a 

high eulogium, in the conclusion, for his taste 

in the belles lettres, history, &c. “The general 

poetical merit of the epistle is very considerable. 

The sentiments may sometimes be thought ex- 

ceptionable; but the versification is spirited and 

harmonious ; though if would have been more 

so, had he less frequently made one verse run 

into another. In attempting bold innovations in 
language, he has, in some instances, violated 
metaphorical propriety. Of the peculiar ad- 
vantages of the epistolary form of composition, 
he has not, perhaps, availed himself so much as 
he might have dome; excepting at the com- 
mencement of the poem, he seems in a great 
measure to have lost sight of the friend to whom 
it is addressed. He is, indeed, twice afterwards 
adverted to; but from the manner in which it is 
done it seems as much with the view to fill up the 
measure of the verse, as to awaken and direct 
the attention to any striking object. The writer 
of epistles, if he wishes to make them as in- 
teresting as their nature will admit, should lese 
no opportunity of appealing, where it can pru- 
deutly be done, to the feelings and sentiments of 
those to whom he is supposed to be addressing 
himself, 

His Pollio, an Elegiac Ode, is characterised 
by genuine enthusiasm, vigour of thought, and 
natural expression. The description of Roslin 
Castle has dignity and characteristic propriety. 
There is likewise considerable merit in the de- 
scription of the retreats where he had experi- 
enced with his brother the happy amusements 
of young simplicity ; which naturally reaew his 
gricf and complaints for his loss. 

ilis Elegy on Mary queen of Scots, evinces 
strong powers of imagination, a brilliant fancy, 
and true sentimental feeling. The imagery is 
various and rich; the expression is at the same 
time beautiful and bold; and the sentiments are 
tender and interesting. They who think differ- 
ently from him with respect to the character of 
Mary, must allow, that her misfortunes are la- 
mented, and her virtues and accomplishments 
are commended, in numbers equally harmonious 
and tender. 

His Knowledge, an Ode, is nervous and ele- 
gant, both in sentiment and expression; and 
though. by reason of its philosophical tenor, the 
descriptive part isless luxuriant, yet the colour- 
ing is not languid, nor a®é€ the descriptions in- 
animated. 

His Hengist and Mey, and the Sorceress, are 
not inferior tothe bestimitations of the ancient 
heroic ballad. . The Sorceress is conceived with 
much fancy. It was written at the request of 
a fiiend, who possessetl Mr. Mortimer’s picture 
of * The Incantation,’ as a story to the painting. 
rom this picture Dixon engraved a very fine 
rint, 

His Eskdale Braes, he has characterised in a 
letter, which he sent to a friend with the song, 
‘The ballad, indiffereat as it is, has too much 
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poetical expression, and is too clear of low non. 
sense and absurdity, ever to become popular,’ 
The elegant stanzas on Mr. Servinton, were 
built on an incident somewhat similar to that 
which he has made the groundwork of his Sir 
Martyn, and may be considered asa miniature 
picture of the consequences of dissipation. The 
stanzas On the neglect of Poetry: ar¢ beautifully 
pathetic. Of his smaller pieces, the Epitaph on 
Mr. Mortimer is the most successful. “ In the 
Stanzas to a young lady studious of Botany, he 
makes the primrose a flower which lingers to the 
winter season; on the contrary, it is, as its name 
denotes, an early production of the Spring, and 
does not linger even to the approach of Summer. 


MISCELLANY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 





The French, who appear to have early perceiy- 
ed a marked feature in the character of Mr. Jef. 
ferson, have recently given to the world a letter 
from this gentleman, addressed to *C. Lacépede, 
member of the Institute.’ This letter is publish. 
ed in the 25th number of a periodical work, print. 
ed in Paris, intitled, * La Decade philosophique, 
litteraire et politique,’ in the following words: 
“ We believe we shall give pleasure to our 
readers in presenting them with a translation 
of the following letter, addressed by Mr. Jeffer. 
son, president of the United States, to C. Lacé. 
pede, member of the Institude. They will find in 
it, independent of some curious facts for the 
learned, that simplicity of tone, which one loves 
to discover in persons eminent by their station, 
and that respect for talents, the infallible sign of 
an elevated soul.” 

As it may be some gratification to the Ameri- 
can reader to see this letter in an English dress, 
I here subjoin a translation of it, from the afore- 
said periodical work, to which I have annexed a 
few remarks, to be given a place or not in your 
paper, as you may think proper. 


Letter from Mr. Jefferson, President of the 
United States, to C. Lacépéde, member of the 
French Institute. 


Washington, February 24, 1803. 


I have just received, by Mr. Paine, the copy, which 
you had the goodness to send me, of your discourse at 
the opening of your lectures for the ninth year. From 
the rapid perusal I have given it, I anticipate the plea- 
sure I shall experience, in reading it more attentively, the 
first instants of leisure I have at my disposal. . 

Ihave been struck with the philosophic spirit that 
dictated the paragraph of your discourse, [page 10.] 
‘ Soon will enterprising travellers visit the Mississippi and 
Missouri, which no European eye has yet seen,’* ec. 
Know, that at this very moment, we have travellers ex- 
ploring the Missouri to its source, and who are also 
charged to discover that river, which ever it may be, 
which may originate the nearest to it, and empty itself 
into the western ocean. This excursion, through our 
continent will give us a general idea of its form, popu- 
lation, natural history, productions, soil, and climate. It 
is also by no means improbable that this scientific journey 
may procure for us some new information relative to 
the Mammoth, as well as the AMegatherium, of which 
you make mention [page 6}. You have, perhaps, seen 
in our Philadelphia transactiens, before our readiug 
what M. Cuvier had said of it, that we had found here 
the remains of an enormous unknown animal, which 
we have nam*1 Megalonjx, on account of the prodigious 
length of its claws. It is probably the same animal, 
and there are signs of its ancient, and even present, ex- 





* Lacépéde here alludes to investigators to be sent, 
under Buonaparte, in consequence of the transfer of 
Louisiana by Spain to France. Mr. Jeflerson converts 
this observation to his own use, by giving that fore- 
knowledge to the Frenchman, which he would deny to 
Moses and the Prophets. The Frenchman, according to 
Mr. Jefferson, foresaw, before the sale of Louisiana to 
the United States, the expedition of secretary Lewis. 
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sstence. The voyage, which we have undertaken, ‘and | 
which may be accomplished in the space ef two 8um- 
mers, will, we hope, illuminate this fact. 

I have, for a long time, been fatigued with the eter- 
nal repetition of the phrase, man in his state of nature, 
by whicttis meant, man in his savage and stupified 
stat® with bie facultics not yet developed. If such is the 
state of nature, the fetus, in its embrio state, would be 
its highest term or degree, for then is discovered its 
least developement. Surely there is nothing more con- 
trary to nature, in the developement of the faculty of 
perception and thinking, than in the increase of its 
body. You will hence perceive sow greatly I have been 
charmed to See this false idea combatted by you, [p. 8}. 
‘Among all living and sensible beings, the art or skill 
of any species is its nature. The industry, which proceeds 
frem this alone, and which it has not received from a 
different species, is che completion of its natural attributes. 
One would have avery imperfect idea of its essence, 
who should be ignorant of the extent of the developement 
of its faculties.’ The examination of the different reves of 
men, which you propose, under this point of view, will 
produce a classification, which has not hitherto been 
sufficiently valued. 

M. de Buffon has supposed that the AZoose of Ameri- 
ca was the ein-Deer of Europe; that the Deer of 
America was the Roebuct, and what we improperly call 
the Panther, was the Cougar. I procured for him the 
skeleton, the shin, and horns of a Moose, seven feet high ; 
the horns of our Deer, and the skin of an animal, im- 
properly called Panther. He was thoroughly convinced 
that he had received imperfect notions of all these ani- 
mals, and promised to correct these articles, in his next 
publications. L believe he did not live long enough to 
publish another volume. Have any posthumous works 
of his been published, and do they contain the correc- | 
tions here mentioned? I presume that the parts of 
animals, which I sent to him, are still in the cabinet, 
which has been so happily confided to your keeping. 

You will have heard that a skeleton of a Mammoth, 
tolerably complete, b I ad to London by Mr. 
Peale, from to take it to Paris; 
thus you will have it i to see this colossal 
creature, and to compare it with the elephant. 

To return to the principal object of my letter: I thank 
you for the friendly communication cf your discourse, 
and the occasion which it has furnished me for turning 
my steps, for a moment, from the arid paths of politics, 
to the fruitful fields of nature. I intreat you to accept 
the assurances of my great consideration and my re- 


spect. 
( Signed ) 


The Paines, the Palmers, and anti-christians 
of the present day, will no doubt be gratified to 
learn that so late as the date of the above letter, 
(Feb. 24, 1803) its writer still adhered to the 
infidel philosophy which supposes different races 
of man. Mr. Jefferson rejoices that the labours 
of his correspondent, Lacépede, are.to be em- 
ployed in ‘a new classification of the different 
races of men,’ founded on the relative extent of 
their faculties. Did Mr. Jefferson reflect, that 
sucha classification would establish the inequality 
ofmen, and thereby destroy not only one of the 
elements of our proclamation of independence, 
which declares that all men are born equal, but 
the authenticity of the Scriptures, which inform 
us, that all men are descended frem Adam. 

Why, it may be asked, should Mr. Jefferson 
be tired of the phrase, * man in a state of na- 
ture.” The phrase is well understood, and withal 
very correct, when properly used. Man, before 
he enters into what is distinguished by the * civil- 
ized state,’ is said to be ‘in a state of nature.’ 
The phrases are thus employed in contrast with 
each other. There can be no doubt, but the de- 
vclopement of the human faculties is more or less 
procrastinated or quickened by circumstances ; 
such as the means of easy or difficult subsistence, | 
climate, education, revolutions in nature, and re- 
Volutions in governments; but that the greater or 
less degree of developement of men born and 
living in different countries, under totally differ- 
ent cirenmstances, shail be considered as consti- 
luting them diffcrent races of men, requires oher 
and betier reasons to support it, than any tha 
have yet been assigned by the new philosophers. 

Mr. Jeferson observes, if a state of nature is 
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applicable to man, whose faculties are not yet de- 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


veloped, the embryo foetus would be the highest 
term or grade of the state of nature; because, in 
that state, his faculties have received their least 
developement. Is this reasoning, or what is it? 
Can any philosopher be named, modern or an- 
cient, who ever said or thought, that man ina 
state of nature, had none of his faculties develop- 
ed. Man, without any of his faculties developed, 
would lose the characteristic of man, and take 
his place among the beasts. It is to be wished, 
that our president had reserved his observations 
on this head, till ¢ the first instants of leisure ke 
had at his disposal ;’ when they might have pass- 
ed through (ike that promised C. Lacépede’s 
communication) amore mature diges‘'ion. 

But, whilst Mr. Jefferson expresses the fatigue 
he experiences, on having eternally repested the 
phrase, ‘ man ina state of nature,’ bas he no ap- 
prehensions, that the philosophers of Europe, who 
are entitled to that name, will laugh at seeing 
him eternally mounted upon the mammoth, and 
his ridiculous inquiries after his moose's skele- 
ton, his deer’s horns, and panther’s skin. And 
is he not afraid also of the sneers of every man 
of commen sense in the United States, when he 
suggests the probability of his scientific voyagers 
discovering a living mega/onyx in the territory of 
Louisiana? I would that he bad consulted, before 
his putting of these things to paper, Erasmus on 
Folly, whether the toys and gimcracks of philo- 
sophy has ever yet made a philosopher, wlhcther 
the road to the temple of Fame is that which he 
has actually taken; and whether the bones, horns 
and skins of animals, or even hecatombs of the 
megalonyx, brought from the wilds of Louisiana, 
at the expense of the mouth of Labour, couid se- 
cure him the smallest niche in that immortal edi- 
fice. 

It is to be lamented, if we connect Mr. Mr. Jef 
ferson’s character with that of the American 
people that the same precious littleness, we see 
enter into his philosophy, should also preponde- 
rate in almost every thing of a political nature, 
which comes from his pen. Perhaps his com- 
munications to congress ought to be left to the 
constitutional critics. ‘There are, however, some 
curious things in his last, calculated to surprise, 
and which may have a tendency to prolong its 
existence, beyond the usual age cf «un ordinary 
message. We find in it, for exampic, that the 
interior frontier of the United States can be ¢ ef- 
fectually’ defended, by erecting some additional 
trading-houses, without the least support ficm, or 
necessity for, garrisons or military force; and, 
that the sea board and our harbours may, tn like 
manner, and without the aid of fortresses, be de- 
fended by ¢ gun-boats,’ which will require only to 
be manned by the‘ seamen and militia of the 
place, in the moment they are wanting.’ Itis true, 
he suggests, that certain ¢ auxiliary ineans’ may 
be subjoined, to render this last mode of defence 
more complete: but as he cautiously avoics 
using any expression, which might exc the 
idea, that he thereby intended fortifications, or an 
augmentation of the navy, it is to be presumed 
that what is here meant, Is something more ef- 
fectual than either or BOth, which will be divulged 
in due season. 

One other remark on*this message. The pre- 
sident, on the very threshold of his commmunica- 
tion, and in the tone of tender sympathy, ex- 
presses no little pleasure that the other nations 
of Europe have not bees drawn ito the war, 
raging between the two great belligerent powers ; 
in different words, that Liugland cahnot induce 
other European powers to make a common Cause 
withher. Why is this a reason for rejoicing in 
the United States? And wherefore does he vo- 
iunteer between France and England! Was he 
iynorant that England alone was desirous of al- 
lies, and that allics may be essential to the esta | 
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blishment of the peace of Europe on a just and 
solid basis? Did not. policy, therefore, and the 
rules of neutrality equally demand from him per- 
fect silence on this subject. 

I conclude, by sincerely hoping, that the dread 
of war which is forever escaping from eur presi- 
dent, in season, and out of season, and his curicus 
systems of defence, may not briny upon the 
United States incalculable evils; and yet, it must 
be for wise, though unknown purposes, that tlris 
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man is permitted, by Providence, to reign over - f 
us. +} 
AN OBSEKVER. cokes | 
—— > a 93 
a 5 
a. . | 
[From a British Essayist. ] me Fea : ry 
° “oe: ' 
‘ bd - 
ON THE IMPRUDSNCE OF URGING INCORRIGIPLE *3 % ’ 
DUNCES TO A LEARNED PROFESSION. - | : 
Inque eovel maxime prebavi summum illum doctorem’ . « 9 
Alabadensem Apeollonium, qui, cum mercede doceret, , ' an 
tamen uon patiebatur eos, quos judicabat non posse ora- . ie 
tores evadere, operam apud sese perdere, et ad quai * Ec 
quemque artem putabat esse aptum, ad eam impellere ate * 4 ve 
que hortari solebat. Satis est enim cacteris artificii pere ,* Bt 
cipiendis, tantummodo similem esse hominis, et id quod At 
tradatur, vel etiam inculceiur, siquis forte sit tardior, 
posse percipere animo, et memoria custodire. '% 
Cic. DE oRAT. Jib. i. sect. 28. 1a 
he 
Of the multitudes, who are intended for the li- . 


beral professions, and furnished with the opportu- 
nities of a liberal education, the majority eppears 
to be endowed with only such a share of natural 
talents, as enables them to reach a mediocrity of G 
excellence; and many are so little favoured by na- : 
ture, as to continue, after much labour and time 
bestowed in vain, utterly incapable of receiving 
benefit from literary instruction. 

The mediocrists, if I may venture to give 
them that name, constitute the greater part of 
mankind, and become very useful and respectable 
members of society. They are found te under- 
go labour with patience, and to rise, by care and 
perseverance, to heights of excellence, which 
even genius, attended with idleness, cannot at- 
taine Their understandings are not bright and 
shining; but they are strong and solid: and who 
does not know that the pick-axe and the spade 
would be in no respect the better for the acute- 
ness of the razor; and that, in ordinary work, the 
hammer, the beeuve, and the mallet, are as neces- 
sary as the chissel? 

Of the. mediocrist I do not at present speak, 
but of the dunce; of him whom the ancients 
would have stigmatised with the epithet Boeotian, 
and of whom they wouki have said, rather harshly, 
that his soul was given him only to preserve, like 
salt, his body from putre faction.* 

Such boys are certainly to be treated with 
mildness and compassion. Ridiculous as theig¢ 
blunders eppear, they oughtto be passed over with 
tacit connivance,or the gen lest reproof. They 
can ho more avoid their stupidity by any cilorts of 
their own, than the blind and deaf can supply the 
defects of their senses, by their own exertion. 
Their happiness sheuld be consulted by their pa- 
rents, and by all humane persons who are con- 
nected with thems and they should be placed in 
such situaitons in life, as may least expose them 
to contempt, and enable them to act their part 
with the most decency. ‘The scope of my pre- 
sent attempt is to contribute what can be contri- 
buted to their ease ond their credit. As totheir 
improvement in learning, he, to whom the ‘ask 
of instructing them is allotted, has an ploy 
ment like the rolling of the rebourdmy stone, o. +4 
the filling of the perforated vessel. Vretenden 
incited by interestcal motives, are indeed: 
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undertake it with boldness; but honest men, an , ay 
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men of sense, will acknowledge, what they can- 
not but feel, that it is impossible. 

I say, it is the duty of parents to consult the 
honour and happiness of such boys; but whether 
to place them at Latin school, and go confine 
them there ten or twelve years, and then to 
send them to college seven more, in order to fix 
them in a ju!pit for life, is to consult their ho- 
nour and their happiness, is a question to be de- 
termined by actual experience and observation. 

—~Y.appears to me that such a plan renders them 
aguneasy as their dull dispositions are capable of 
being, and at the same time exposes them to in- 
sult and ill-usage. 

. I will endeavour to describe the three states of 
such unfortunate boys; at school, at college, and 
in their profession. 

At school, the dunce passes the dreary hours, 
days, and years, from seven to seventeen, under a 
restraint, which, to bim must have all the horrors of 
imprisonment; for he has no relish for those em- 
ploy ments, no desire for that excellence, the pur- 
suitof which might fill the tediousinterval. He sits 
patiently under the rod and cane, at a form, mak- 

_ ing dog-ears to dirty dictionaries. He is the last 

.in his classés, a mere dead weight, the torment 
of his instructors, and the Jaughing-stock of his 
livelier companions. His ears are stunned with 
reprimands, and his back galed with stripes. He 
paces along, like the miil-horse, always driven 
on, but neveradvancing. ‘The school-room is to 
him a Bastile or a slave-galley. No bright idea 
from his books cheers his gloomy way; and if 
nature had not given him an incrustation of stu- 
pidity, like the shell of the oyster or the tortoise, 
he would be more wretched than the negroes 
of the West Indies, groaning under an Egyptian 
bondage. But ifhis ease is thus secured, itis not 

‘so With his honour. | He is the standing but of ri- 
dicule, the scorn and outcast of the little society. 

At length he is emancipated, not in conse- 
quence of his attainments, but his age. Too tall 
for school, he is sent tocollege. There, indeed, 
he fcels himself at liberty ; and soon learns to 
fill up the vacancies, which dogs, horses, and 
guns, leave him, with ale, port, and gentle 
Slumber. He finds no difficuity in procuring from 
good-natured companions the exercises which 
are required. He can purchase them of some 

poor servitor, unless his father 

his remittances. 


has been slack in 
So far well; but there are exa- 
minations, which must be undergone in person. 
IIere he is miserably exposed; and, ifnot quite 
destitute of fecling, wretchedly uneasy from the 
fear ofa disgraceful repulse. After much trou- 
ble, he goes through the ordeal, by the candour 
oi good-natured judges, who would rather strain 
a point of conscience, than ruin a young man’s in- 
terest and expectations; especially, as thereisa 
good living purchased for him, that only waits for 
his acceptance of it. He obtains his degrees and 
his orders at last; but not without misery and 
disgracee Rejoiced at gaining the ultimate object 
of his education, he mounts his hunter, and turns 
his back on schools, colleges, libraries, and books, 
the bane of his happiness, the causes of his dis- 
honour, 

He takes possession of bis vicarage. He likes 
the house, the stables, the dog-kennel, the pasture 
ground, and the income; but the church ane the 
pulpit are the great drawbacks of his felicity.* 
Hie has no inclination for clerical or literary em- 
ployments. Jie hates the sight of a book, and 
would as soon think of shooting his best pointer, 
as composing asermon. He is strict and rigid 
in collecting his tithes; but when the business is 
done, he finds his time an intolerable burden; 
and knows no method of alleviating it, but in such 





* Fuadi nostri calamitas. 
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amusements as give offence to the serious part of 
his parish. He becomes a kind of gamekeeper 
and huntsman to all the esquires around, acts as 
master of the ceremonies at all the little balls, and 
plays so keenly at whist (for dunces often excel at 
cards), that most people are afraid to sit down 
wih him. 

He is not unconscious that he is acting out of 
character. He perceives that he is not respect- 
ed asa clergyman, though courted by the lower 
orders, as a bon companion. He consoles him- 
self by the consideration, that not himself, but his 
parents, were blameable, who placed him in a pro- 
fession most repugnant to his nature and inclina- 
tions. He feels himsclf, as a clergyman, like a 
fish out of water, a dog taught to dance, or a 
learned pic. 

Had he been fixed ina shop, or in any mode of 
life, where learning is not required, he might have 
been happy and respectable. He would have 
made a good brewer, grocer, draper, builder, 
brazier, pewterer, or plumber, though he is but 
a sorry divine In his present situation, he is as 
unhappy as his blunt feelings will allow him to 
be; and as to credit and esteem, he is as little res- 
pected as the sexton of his parish. 

I conclude, therefore, that parents, who bring 
up dunces to the church, because they are dunces, 
do not consult the honour and happiness of their 
children; but expose them to as much misery as 
their natures are capable of fecling, and to as 
much disgrace, as can easilybe incurred, without 
the commission ofa crime. 


LEVITY. 
MODERN MANNERS AND STYLEs 
[From a British paper.] 

Although it may appear presumptuous to anti- 
cipute any of the decisions of posterity, it seems 
not improbable, that a century hence, the pre- 
sent may be denominated the age of taste. 
‘Taste is a word which occurs more frequently 
than any other in all our printed annals; and 
our posterity must naturally imagine that it 
was a principle which in our Umes_ perva- 
ded all animated nature and all movable art. 
W hat it is, those who come after us may be as 
much at a loss to define, as we are ourselves; 
but that itis something, and a very important 
something, they must conclude from every spe- 
cies of evidence. 

It would, however, be prudent in us to afford 
our children’s children some data by which they 
might form an idea of this universal principle or 
passione We cannot, it is hoped, be wholly in- 
attentive to cur character in future times; it 
behoves us, therefore, to remove those perplexi- 
ties which cbscure them, and must hereafter 
render our conduct paradoxical. But in what 
manner we can do this, by what laws we shall 
reduce our taste toacommon standard, by what 
means we shall limit the objects of taste, or per- 
suade our successors that we have not forgotten 
the meaning of the word, are difficulties which 
appear insuperable. So many usurpers have 
arisen to dictate in all matters of taste, and to 
extend its boundaries over persons and things, it 
was never intended to control, that we despair 
of seeing a regular government establislied in 
place of that revolutionary tribunal, which chan- 
ges its laws and regulations, at least, every 
moon, and leaves noe room for reflection or ap- 
peal to original principles. 

At this season of the year taste presides over 
routes, and balls, and dinners. In these, we per- 
ceive that it consists of the aggregate of crowded 
rooms, chalked floors, and variegatedlamps. When 
these are described by the able historian whose pro- 
vince itis to record such associations, we seem to 


have all which association can give us. In those. 
splendid entertainments which formerly were dena. 
minated dinners and suppers, but which, by a fortu- 
nate coalition, are thrown into one, and called din. 
ner-suppers, taste is displayed in an exibition of 
articles, some of which are noj intended, <and 
some are unfit, to be eaten; and extrgme taste, 
or that which merits and receives the eulogi- 
ums of the historians above mentioned, consists in 
the lateness of the hour of assembling. Hence 
some have stipposed that taste is more partiéu- 
larly connected with midnight, and that the light 
of the sun, for some reasons not openly avowed, 
has of late years become particularly obnoxious 
to persons of true taste. 

When we have once agreed to regulate our 
time by the principles of taste, it is but a slight 
transition to place our dress under the same con- 
trol; but here it must be confessed we are every 
day departing farther and farther from any thing 
like astandard. <A few years ago, taste prescrib- 
ed that dress should not only be applied to deco- 
rate the person but to become an integral part 
of the human body; hence the addition of cork 
rumps, wax bosoms, and other articles necessa- 
ry to complete the work which Nature had very 
unaccountably left unfinished. But taste, which 
sometimes enjoins superfluities, will occasional. 
ly deny its votaries common necessaries; and 
accordingly has lately prescribed that nature, 
which by the former experiments was found in- 
capable of improvement, should be publicly ex- 
posed, and those objects displayed which had 
been concealed for near a century before. This 
is now, in a great measure true taste, and has 
been attended with some very singular effects in 
the manuficturing world. We are assured by 
an eminent artist, that a dress may now be made 
so exceedingly fine and thin, that it may be 
either carried in a pocket-book, or conveyed by 
the two-penny post to any part of the town. 

But while this taste prevails with the female 
habiliments, the gentlemen have a rule of taste 
peculiar to themselves, and which can best be 
described by saying, that it is the very reverse 
of the former.—With the ladies, it is the object 
io show how little will do for dress; with the 
gentlemen, how much they can carry without 
fatigue. Hence the total disuse of silk, linen, 
and cambric, and the substitution of broad-cloth 
and leather. But this too is taste, and as such 
has the effect of law. The lords of the creation 
have tailors and beot-makers for their preceptors, 
and jockies or coachmen for their examples. 
With such instruction, how can they be other- 
wise than deeply learned in affairs of taste? 

In our amusements, we have likewise a taste 
appropriate to them. ‘This in the drama is no 
longer the province of the author, but of the 
scene-painter, the scene-shifter, and the carpen- 
ter; nor would it be just to deprive the musical 
composer of his due share in this compound taste; 

for he has done wonders. By dressing the au- 
thor’s dialogue sometimes in a solemn suite of 
semibreves, and sometiines in the plain garb 
of minims; by sometimes helping him out with 
crotchets, and sometimes pricking him on with 
quavers and semiquavers, he has given to gross 
nonsense a refined taste, and has kept incapacity 
out of sight with astonishing ingenuity. 


In books, too, there is a taste not very differ- 
ent from this; for as in the drama. our taste 
depends on the painter, and carpenter, and the 
musician, so in books we owe it to the statione!s 
the printer, the engraver, and the book-bindet« 
The stationer affords superfine wire-wove pape" 
het-pressed ; the printer supplies types as fine as 
copper-plates, “with a rivulet of text flowing 
through a meadow of margin;” the binder makes 





the author pass for a man of taste, by his ees 
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tisse compast. core Tureic. fol. deaurat. &c. or ele- 
gam. rel! é en Maroquin, feuil. dorées. 


But while every article of life has a taste affix- 
ed to it, it cannot be eoncealed that some have 
very seridsly objected to the word; and at pre- 
sent,7if our information be net incorrect, another 
is substhtuged which is yet more unintelligible, 
and consequently better adapted to general pur- 
posess This is styLe. One man lives in a 
very gentecl style, while another rode his horse 
Jast’ Sunday, in, the park, in a very pretty style. 
Mrs. Siddons’s style of playing Lady Macbeth is 
much admired, but not more than Mr. Hobr’s 
style of boot-tops. Mr, Fox’s style of oratory is 
supposed to resemble that of Demosthenes, but 
no comparison has yet been found for the style 
in which Lady———’s ball-room was chalked last 
Wednesday. Few men are much commended 
for their prudent conduct in domestic arrange- 
ments; but some of the most celebrated heroes of 
Bond street arecelebrated for doing thingsin style. 

So general is the application of this magical 
word, that the newspaper critics have had a pro- 
dizgious addition to their necessary employments, 
and are sometimes expatiating on the style of an 
epic poem, and sometimes descanting on the 
style of a grand dinner; sometimes examining 
the style of a treaty, and at other times enlarg- 
ing on the style of a song; somctimes display- 
ing their architectural taste on the style of a 
suit of rooms, and sometimes proving the diver- 
sity of their talents in the style of a fas des deux ; 
sometimes informing us that a member of parlia- 
ment spoke in an animated style, and sometimes 
expatiating ontheinteresting style of agirl whoap- 
peared at the Old Batley for stealing quart-pots ; 
someimes they describe the most stylish dresses 
at the Opera, and sometimes they repose on the 
style of 4iadame Recamier’s bed, or instruct us 
inthe style which has changed a tub into a cha- 
riot; and a coach-box into a dicky. 
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Irom these specimens it appe ars that style 
may in time accomplish the abolition of taste, 
and that upon the whole it may be more safe 
and useful, since there are a few who yet remem- 
ber the old meaning of¢aste. It remains, however, 
to be added, that there are some affairs of high 
life and low life, to which neither taste nor style 
can be applied, ‘There is nothing yet said to be 
stylish in the common disorders to which man- 
kind are subject, such as fevers, &c. nor have we 
heard of any man of fashion having a fit of the 
gout in a good style. Nervous complaints, in- 
deed, are in some degree connected with style, 
and there are taste and elegance in the hectic 
flush, of which we hear frequently. But, in gen- 
ral, pain is hot very interesting, nor is there any 
standard of taste in agonies. As to death, it has 
long been voted a dre, and no person of ‘on 
will allow it to be mentioned with patience. 


Nor has style been yet extended to the affuirs 
of the nation; nobody speaks of the style of the 
late war (which indeed was somewhat confused) 
nor of the late peace. An act of parliament has 
yet nothing genteel or stylish about it. Nor are 
the courts of jaw under any order in this respect. 
We hear now and then of of a barrister giving a 
stylish dinner, or making a stylish figure ata 

Masquerade; but he deserves none of this praise 
When he addresses a jury. Our judges give no 
charges ina stylish manner; and although crimi- 
nals are dressed in style, and “ look very inter- 
esting,” they are transported or hanged in the 
most vulgar manner imaginable. It cannot be 
denied, however, that some men, by an excess 
of attention to the ficeting st yle or taste of the 
day, have brought themselves into those situa- 
tions which are “extremely awkward fora gentic- 
man, because nothing in which he is accomplish- 
€d can be of the least service. R. 5S. 
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CRITICISM, 
John Woodvil : @ Tragedy. By Charles Lainb. To 


which are re led, Fragments of Burton, the author of the 
Anatomy of Mela ncholy. kobinsons. London. 1802. 


Concluded. 
( 


If the plot and characters of ‘ John Woodvil’ be 
not sufficient to establish its antiquity, its lan- 
guage will powerfully concur. The mostancient 
versification .was probably very rude. That of 
Mr. Lamb is at least of equal rudeness, and has 
sometimes even a greater resemblance to the 
varieties ofancient measure, than tothe unvary- 
ing English heroic. The servants, to preserve 
that due respect, which should always be paid to 
rank, speak in prose; but the gradation is not 
nicely observed, as Mr. Sandford, the steward, 
talks as good blank verse as his master. He thus 
heroicaliy rates his inferiors ; 

Which of you, as I entered, spake of betraying? 

Was it you, or you, or, thin face, was it you? p. 14. 


Margaret, the ward, though a tender female, talks 
also in very becoming and resolute blank verse: 


I pray you, spare me, Doctor Sandford, 
And once for all believe, nothing can shake my purpose. 


Nor are the sentiments less characteristic of the 
age, than the versification. The figures are often 
very bold, and have all the careless indelicacy of 
merely ancient manners. In a soliloquy, John 
thus describes the variety of his passions; 
Ambition, Pleasure, Vanity, all by turns, 

Shall lie in my bed, and keep me fresh and waking. 


Even old Sir Walter gives the following advice 
to his son; 

You to the court, where now your brother John 

Comiunits a rape on Fortune. p. 47. 

In page 74, after the very courteous question, ‘Or 
stay ; you keep no wench ?’ the last word is beau- 
tifully varied ina climax of synonymies, and, in 
page 77, there is a protracted simile, for which our 
pageis much too modern. 

Of the real language of feeling, there is not 
any which can offend the nicest antiquary. On 
the contrary, there is a very laudable want of it, 
in a situation, in which there was a great risk of 
error. We allude to the speech of Simon, after 
the sudden death of his father, which is so strik- 
ing an instance of danger shunned, that it is wor- 
thy of insertion: 

How is it with you, Sir Walter? Look up sir; the 
villains are gone. He hears me not, and th's deep dis- 
grace of treachery in his sen hath touched him even to 
the death. O most distuned and dis enipered world, 
where sons talk their age d fathers into their graves! 
Garrulous and diseased world, and still ernpty, rotten, 

and hollow tacking world, where good men dec av, States 
turn round in an endless mutab: lity, and still tor the 
worse, nothing ig i ats stay, nothing abides bak vanity, 

haotic vanity.—Brether, adieu! 

There lies tite parent stock, which gave us life, 

Which I will see consign’d with tears to earth, 

T.eave thou the solemn funeral rites to me, 


‘ana La avite 4822 4 
Grief and a true remorse abide with thee. p- 83. 


The prediction, that he isto weepat the funeral, has 
a‘pathos truly original, though certainly rather in- 
cousistent with the unequal division which he af- 
terwards makes, reserviify only the funeral rites 
to himself, and consigning all the grief to his bro- 
ther, to have and to hold forever. 

The passages which we have already quoted, 
are, We trust, sufficient to jusufy our opinion of 
the age of the present drama. We might have 
selected many other passages of equal antiquity, 
‘The whole is indeed almost uniformly venerable, 
and will be justly appreciated by all who are de- 
sirous of possessing a complete specimen of the 
drama in its state of pristine rudeness. 

The tragedy is accompanied with two little 
pieces, a § daiad from the German,’ which, though 


it have not made Schiller more pathetic, has cer- 
tainly, in converting him to methodism, made 
lim much more pious; and ¢ Liclen,’ a 


song in 
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which though wé sometimes discerned the man- 
ner of that pérson of quality,, who assisted the 
wits of Queen Anne’s reign, we thought, till we 
had read the appended fragments of Burton, that 
it was, in every Tespect, an original piece, and an 
original of mofewalue, from the probable rarity 
of any future productions, which might resemble 
it. Itisaddressed to a lady, whose ‘love the au- 
thoris supposed to have long sought in vain, and 
for whom, when at length con ipliant, he finds 
that his love has perished. But the most singtlat , 
circumstance is, that with love surpassing that of: 
Pygmalion, he still weeps to the picture of Her 
whom he scorns, ‘ nor ever sleeps, complainmg 
all night long to her.’ Such violence of distress 
must be merely the continuance of an old habit; . 
and itis perhaps only physically, because her ten- 
derness would interfere with this habit, that he 

no longer feels regard for the diving Helen. The 
real reason of his coolness he leaves us to guess, © 

by putting it in the form of a query. 

Can I, who loved my beloved, 
But for the scorn was in her eye; 
Can I be moved for my beloved, 

When she returns me sigh for sigh? 


§. 106. 


Weown, that we do not discoverthe reason of 
this impossibility. That any one should love scorn 
merely as scorn, is inconceivable; and her sym- 
pathy is certainly no reason for the change, un- 
less he prefer his own solitary grief to her for 
whom he grieves. If he had frankly owned, 
that she was now not so lovely as-when younger, 
we should at least have understood his meaning; 
but, in that case, he would not have been ena- 
moured, tillthe very momeat of her melting, as 
the deteriorations of ag e must have been ereduel, 


and not dependant on asingle smile. ‘lhe two 
lines which close the poem, 

Helen, grown o l, no longer cold, 

Said, ** You toall imen I preter.’ p. 107. 


are most singularly placed. At the beginning, 
they would have been very communicative; but 
at the conclusion, they tell usnothing; since the 
fact, Without the knowledge of which the preced- 
ing verses must have been unintelligible, was 
the-efore graciously expressed before. Mr. Lamb 
had perhaps heard, that poems of this kind should 
end with a point; and wisely reflecting, that the 
beginning of any thing is as much a point as its 
end, w as too good an economist of his time, to 
consume it, in elaborating and polishing an use- 
less conclusion. 

‘The extracts from a common-place book of 
Burt ton, are recommended only by their quaint- 
ness and party-coloured learning. There is one 
sentence, which Mr. Lamb introduced perhaps as 
descriptive of his owa compositions. 

The Fruit, issue, children, of these my morning medi- 
tations,have been certain crude, impolite, incomposite, 
hirsute, what shall I say ? verses. p- 125. 

If this was really intended by him, we mustadd 
to the praise we have already given him for poctic 
talent, our still higher comme ‘ndation of the just- 
ness of his criticism; nor is it a matter of little 
moment tous, that we are thus able to commend 
with a safe conscience, when we remember, that 
Mv. Lamb is that friend of Coleridge, whose 
verses he deemsso worthy ofall honour, as to fix 
his direst anathema on the presumptuous Crilics 
who shall venture to exprass their disapproba- 
tion; ‘Quem si quis non amet, lum omnes Gra- 
tiae et Veneres odere.’* [idindurgh Review. 





FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 
ADVICE TO A JOURNALIST. 
[Continued from page 305.] 
The pleasure afforded by your journal will b 
much enlarged, by adorniag it, occasionally. with 








* Preface to the Poems of Coleridge, 


Lloyd, and 
‘Lamb, 2d edit. 
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those little fugitive pieces of merit, with which 
the port-folios of the curious are filled. There are 
verses of the duke of Nevers, of the earl An- 
thony, Hamilton, (born in France) whicli breathe, 
sometimes, poetic fire; at others, the smooth 
f.cility of the epistolary style. There are a 
thousand charming little works of Messrs Dussé, 
St. Aulaire, Farrand, la Faye, Fieubat, the pre- 
sident Hénault, and many others. Trifles of 
this kind, were formerly sufficient to establish 


‘the reputation of the Voztures, the Sarasins, and 





the Chapellgs. Such merit was then rare. It is 
now more common, and contributes less to cele- 
brity ; butit does not afford less pleasure to deli- 
cate readers. Out songs are superior to those 
of Anacreon, and their number is astonishing. 
here are some in which moraliiy'and gaiety 
are blended, and which, if announced with art, 
-would by no means debase a serious journal. 
‘The publication of such a song as the following, 
from the pen of the author of de Doudle Veuvage, 
. would tend to improve the taste without cor- 
tupting the morals. 
Philis, plus avare que tendre, 
Ne gagnan: rien a refuser, 
Un jour exigea de Lisandre 
‘frente moutons pour un baiser. 


JT.ec lendemain ncuvelle affaire, 
Pour le berger le troc fut bon, 
Car il cbtint de la bergcre 
Trente baisers pour un mouton. 


I.e lendemain Philis, plus tendre, 
Craignant de dc] au berger, 


Fut trop heureuse de lui rencre 


} 
ire 


7 
i . 
Trenie moutens pour un Laiscr. 


Le lendemain Philis, plus sage, 
Aurajt dont utons et chien 
Pour un baiser que le volage 
A Lisette donné pour rien. 


é mi 


As new books, worthy of your examination, 
co not present themselves every day, these little 
fragments of literature will very well fill the void 
of your journal. If there be any works in prose 
or verse, which make a noise in Paris, on which 
opinions are divided, and which require liberal 
and luminous criticism, then itis that you should 
dare to act as a master to the public without 
seeming to be s@; and conducting them, as it 
were, by the hand, point out the beauties without 
emphasis, and the faults without acrimony.— 
Thus will you render that criticism amiable in 
you, which, in others, is regarded with detesta- 
tion and contempt. 

One of my friends, examining three epistles 
of Rousseau, in verses of ten syllables, which 
some Ume since excited much complaint, made 
of the second, in which all our authors are in- 
sulted, the following examen, of which I present 
you a specimen, dictated by justice and modera- 
tion. ‘Phe epistie which he examined com- 
mences thus: 


Tout institut, tout art, toute police 
Subordonnée au pouvoir du caprice, 
Doit etre aussi cons¢quemment pour tous, 

* Suboerdunnce a nos diilérens gots. 

Mais de ces gotits la dissemblance extréme, 
A le bien prendre, est an faible probleme ; 
Et quoi gu’on dise, on n’en saurait jamais 
Compter que deux lun bon, autre mauvais. 
Far des ta! gue le travail cultive, 

A ce premier pas a pas en arrive ; 

»t le public que sa bonté prévient, 

Pour quelque temps s’y fixe et s’y maintient. 
Mais ¢] enlin par tctincelle 

Tye quelque mode inconnue & nouvelle, 
L’enntuidu beau n trait aimer le iaid, 

kt préicrer le meoindre au plus partait, &e, 

‘} be Cxai B folle. 

This first verse, Zout institut, tout art, toute 
seems to have the defect, L-do not say of 
proSuick, for all these epistles are sa; but 

prose rather too feeble, and destitute of 


erspicuilys 








ee _ 








THE PORT FOLIO. 


La fiolice seems to have no connexion with the 
taste in question. Again, is the term Police ad- 
missible in verse ? 

Consequemment is hardly admissible in elevated 
prose. 

The repetition of the word subordonnée would 
be vicious, even were the term elegant, and is 
intolerable; for this term is an expression more 
appropriate to business than to poetry. 

La dissemblance does not seem to be the pro- 
per word. La dissemblance des goits est un 
faible probléme: I do not believe that to be 
French. 

A le bien prendre appears to be an expression 
too useless and too vulgar. 

Finally, it seems that a probléme. is neither 
weak, nor strong: it may be easy or difficult, 
and its solution may be weak, equivocal, errone- 
ous. 

Et quoiqu’on dise, on n’en saurait jamais 
Com:pter que deux, l’un bon, l’autre mauvais. 

Not only does amiable poetry with difficulty 
admit of this air of dilemma, and such a want ot 
embellishment; but reason is offended to see in 
eight verses, that all art is subordinate to our 
different tastes, and that still there are but two 
tastes. Arriver au gdut pas 2 pas. is also, I think, 
a mode of expression rather improper, even in 
prose, 


Et le public, que sa bonté prévient. 


Is it la honté of the public? or is it la bonté of 
the taste? 

L’ennui du beau nous fait aimer le laid. 
Et préférer le moindre au plus parfait. 

1. ‘Le beau et le laid’ are expressions appro- 
priate to low comedy. 2. If we love ‘le laid,’ it is 
unnecessary to add that we prefer /e moins parfait. 
3. Le moindre is not grammatically opposed to /e 
plus fiarfait. 4. Le moindre is a word which ts 
never admissible in poetry, &c. 

Thus did this critic shew, without acrimony, 
the imbecility of these Epistles. There were 
not thirty verses in all the works of Rousseau, 
composed in Germany, which escaped his just 
censure. And the better to instruct young per- 
sons, he compared this work with another of the 
same author, ona literary subject, nearly similar. 
He cited the verses ef the Epistle to the Muses, 
an imitation of Despréaux; and this object of 
comparison ‘vas more persasuive than the most 
solid and subtle discussions. 

From the exposition of all these verses of ten sy]- 
lables, he took occasion to shew that verses of five 
feet ought never to be confounded with marotic 
verses. He proved that the style, which is called 
thatof J/arot,is admissibie only inan epigram ora 
tale, as the figures of the Calo¢ are only admissible 
in the grotesque. But when we deck reason in 
verse, when itisnecessary to paint, to move the pas- 
sions, to write with elegance; then this monstrous 
mixture of the language, which was in use two 
centuries age, with that of our time, appears to be 
the most reprehensible abuse, which bas crept 
into poetry. Marot spoke his language—tet us 
speak ours. This confused medley excites as 
much disgust in judicious men, as the combina- 
tion of Gothic with modern architectures You 
will have frequent occasion to destroy this false 
taste. Young persons addict themselves to this 
siyle, because, unfortunately, it is casy. 

It perhaps, was not without difficulty, that 
Despreaux elegantly said; 


Faites choix d’un censeur solide et saletaire, 

Que la raison conduise et le savoir éclaire, 

hit dont le crayon stir d’abord aille chercher; 
L’endroit que Pou sent faible, et qu’on veut se cacher. 


But if it be very difficult, is it very elegant to 
say? 








j 
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Donc si Pheebus ses échecs yous adjuge, 

Pour bien juger consultez tout bon juge, 

Pour bien jouer, hantez les bons joueuers ; 

Surtout craignez le poison des loveurs ; 

Acostez vous de fidelles critiques. 

% , 

We must not, however, condemn familiar verses 
in these pieces of poetry; on the cgntrary, they 
are, like the joints of the human body, or rather, 
like repose on a journey, necessary. . 
Nam sermone opus est, modo tristi, saepe jocoso, 
Defendente vices modo rhetoris, atque poetae, 
Interdum urbani parcentis virjbus, atque 
Extenuantis eas consulto. 


Every thing should not be ornamented, by 
nothing ought to be disgustful. An obscure and 
grotesque style is not simplicity; it is affected 
vulgarity. 

[To be continued. ]} 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


BREACH OF PROMISE OF MARRIAGE. 





AMUN HUNT ©. SMITH. 


Mr. Garrow stated, that in this case he cer. 
tainly had not to present persons of high or exal. 
ted situations in life, nor the case of a very young 
lady, who had been romantically enamoured of 
her lover, and considered the loss of him as the 
greatest of all possible evils which could happen 
to this mortal state: but he had to present to 
the Jury the case of a decent woman, keeping a 
small shop, who complained of a Breach of Pro. 
mise of Marriage, against the Defendant, who 
was a man of her own rank and station in Jife, 
Although the parties were neither of them very 
young, yet he knew that the Learned Serjeant 
on the other side would not contend that a 
woman at the age of 35 might not fairly look 
forward to many years of comfort in the matri- 
monial state. He should prove that the Defen- 
dant courted her, and solicited her hand in mar- 
riage, to which she gave her consent. He should 
also prove, that in consequence of this the Defen- 
dant himself signed the authority for publishing 
the banns, as a necessary preliminary to the 
ceremony. But, however, from some cause or 
other best known to the Defendant himself, he 
thought proper to alter his opinion, and*he sent 
a person (no better than his own errand boy) to 
forbid the banns publicly in the Church, having 
by this dsigraced the Plantiff publicly before all 
her neighbours, and for which, of the present 
action, she sought to recover a compensation 
from the hands of the Jury. 

The first witness called to prove the plantiff's 
case was one John Paterson. He begged he 
might not be interrupted by any questions from 


, the Counsel, and he would state the whole affair. 
| He knew the Defendant very well, he was a stone- 





cutter, and kept two shops, one at Riverhead, the 
other at Tunbridge. The Plaintiff, the widow 
Hunt, also lived at Tunbridge, where she kept a 
erocer’s and chandler’s shop. In the month of 
February last, Smith told him he thought he 
should marry again, and that he had found a 
woman who would suit him. The witness told 
him that if he was not guite provided, he also knew 
a weman, who, he conceived, would be the very 
thing for him. ‘They then proposed to havea 
pint or two of beer together at Tunbridge, which 
they did.—The witness then observed, that he 
would take him toa shop where they would buy 
a penny worth of sugar-candy, and there he might 
see the very lady herself, of whom he had beea 
speaking. The plaintiff accordingly. went to the 
shop, bought a penny-worth of shag tocacco, im 
stead of sugar-candy. Efe returned shortly tose 
the witness, and told him he had engaged to §? 
buck and drink tea withthe Lady. ‘Tine witness 
ivom his ludicrous manner of telling the storys 
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made the case quite ridiculous, and a parley hav- 
ing ensued between the Counsel on the different 
sides, it was agreed to take a virdict forrol, which 
was accordingly done. 





SKETCH OF HET REV. GEORGE BAKER, A, M. 


This genflaman, a clergyman of the kingdom 
of Ireland, published, iw the spring of 1797, a 
new Translat#on of Livy, in six volumes, octavo. 
It is well known, that, a good translation of this 
pissorian, has been long a great desideratum in 
English literature; it has been supplied upon the 
present occasion with considerable success. 


SKETCH OF *ANNA LAETITIA BARBAULD- 

A lady of an excellent genius, which she has 
condescendingly employed to the noblest ends, in 
exciting infancy to virtue, and maturer ycars to 
alove of freedom. She is sister to Dr. Aikin 
and wife of The Rev. Bochemont Barbau!d 
The talents of this ingenious lady are well known, 
and have obtained for her productions, a very 
large allotment of well-merited reputation. When 
a maiden lady she published a thin quarto vol- 
ume of Poems, which were received with uncom- 
mon applause. Among her subsequent works 
have been, a volume of Miscellanics, published 
in conjunction with her brother, and a collection 
of Devotional Thoughts, chiefly extracted from 
the book of Job. After tuning her warbling 
lyre to notes seraphic, she deigned “ to teach 
the young idea how to shoot,” and to employ 
her talents in predisposing the infant mind by 
pious and virtuous impressions. Her remaining 
publications have been “ The Hill of Science:” 
some spirited and judicious Remarks on Mr. 
Gilbert Wakefield's Inquiry into the Expedien- 
cy and Propriety of public or social Worship: 
A political Sermon on a national Fast: An Epis- 
tle to Mr. Wilberforce on the Rejection of the 
Bill for abolishing the Slave Trade, in 1791: Sins 
of Government: Sins of the Nation: Evenings at 
Home: An Edition of Akenside’s Pleasures of 
imagination, with a critical Essay: Lessons for 
Children, and some other pieces of less isnpor- 

ance. 

= 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


The following Sonnet is suitable to the season, 
In the most desolate month of autumn, few but 
solemn and serious figures appear to Fancy’s 
eye. 


The blasts of Autumn, as they scatter round 

The faded foliage of another year, 

And muttering many a sad and solemn sound, 

Drive the pale fragments on the stubble sere, 
Are well attun’d to my dejected mood, 

Ah! better far, than airs that breathe of Spring, 
Wh le the high rooks, that hoarsely clamouring, 
Seek in black phalanx the half leafless wood, 

I rather hear, than the enraprur’d lay, 
Harmonious, and of Love and Pleasure born, 
Which, from the golden furze, or flowering thorn, 

Awakes the shepherd, in the ides of May. 
Nature delights me most, when,most she mourns, 
For never more to me the spring of Hope returns. 


Of the fellewing translation of a well-known 
oda of Horace, the late Mr. Wakefield observes, 
that it was the juvenile effusion of his father, and 
ishotdestitute of taste and spirit. 

What youth laid on a rosy bed, 

With odours flowing round his head, 
In a coo} grot does you caress? 

For whom do you, deluding fair, 

Adjust your head, and plait your hair, 
And so genteely dress? 


Alas! how often will he find 
The various motions of your mind, 
Unsettled, unsedate ! 
View frowns subservient to your wiles, 
Su; plant your momentary smiles, 
And curse his cruel fate. 





UI ue 


Who now enjoys at Jarge your charms, 

And, melting in your circling arms, 
Believes your love sincere; 

Hoping you ne’er will from him part, 

Foments the passions of his heart, 
And banishes despair. 


Unhappy youth: unhappy they, 
Whom your untried deceits betray ! 
In Neptune’s temple view 

A votive tablet and a vest, 
By me suspended, as a test 
Of my escape from you, 

While Wheeler, (who died lately at Hammer- 
smith) was playing, at the Portsmouth theatre: 
the character of Jafier, in Venice Preserved, for 
which his talents were not exactly suited, in the 
part where he takes leave of Be/videra, previous 
to his suffering with Pierre, his manner was 
rather simpering than manly and firm, a Sailor 
exclaimed, from the gallery, ‘ Hallo, there! my 
lad, as you are determined to slif your wind, don’t 
forget to leave me your will and power !” 

[ Lon, fap. 


A late traveller through a part of America, 
thus notices the progress of a famous checse, the 
gift of certain republican fools, to the republican 
chieftain of this highly favoured and republican 
country. 

‘ During my sojournment at Baltimore, a 
cheese of no ordinary dimensions was landed 
from a vessel, to be transported to Washington. 
It was a present from the farmers’ wives and 
daughters of Cheshire in Massachusetts, to the pre- 
sident of the United States; and was intrusted to 
the pious care of one Mr. Leland, a Baptist mi- 
nister, who is said to have smoked his pipe in so- 
lemn silence, the whole of his travels, both by 
land and by water.” 


EPIGRAM. 


Quoth Bet, * Since I have thought at all, 
I’ve form’d this stedfast rule, 

Let whate’er other ill befal, 
Never to wed a fool,’ 


Says Jack, ‘ Then nothing can, I fear, 
From celibacy save you; 

For, take my word for it, my dear, 
None but a fool would have you.’ 

A brandy merchant, who had just received in- 
telligence of the failure of a house which stood 
indebtedto him upwardsof twothousand dollars for 
rum and érandy, coming into company, appeared 
semewhat dejected; whereupon one of the gen- 
tlemen present asked him if he was not well— 
‘O yes,’ replied another, ‘he’s very well, only 
he hus lost his s/irtts.’ 


Tt was a favourite opinion of Sir William 
Jones, says his amiable biographer, Lord Teign- 
mouth, that all men are born with an equal ca- 
nacity for improvement. ‘The assertion, which 
I do not admit, will remind the reader of the mo- 
dest declaration of Sir Isaac Newton, that if he 
had dene the world any service, it was due to no- 
thing, but industry and patient thought. ‘The 
following lines were sent to Sir William by a 
friend, Thomas Law, Esquire, in consequence 
of a conversation, in which he had maintained 
the opinien, which I have imputed to him; his 
answer, which was unpremeditated, is a confir- 
mation of it. 


Sir William, you attempt in vain, 

By depth of reason to maintain, 

‘That all men’s talents are the same, 
And they, not Nature, are to blame. 

W hate’er you say, whate’er you write, 
Proves your opponeats in the right. 











| critics approve the style ef his irony, and 
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Lest Genius houldbe il! defin'd, 
I term it your superior mind. ‘ 
Hence, to yous friends ’tis plainly shewn, 
You’re ignoraitt,of yourself alone. 


SIR WILLIAM JONES’S ANSWBRe 


Ah! but too well, dear friend, I know 
My fancy weak, my Reason slow, 

My memory by art improv’d, 

My mind by baseless trifles mov’d. 

Give me, thus high my pride I raise, 
The ploughman’s or the gardener’s praise, 
With patient and unmeaning toil, 

To meliorate a stubborn soil ; 

And say, no higher meed I ask, 

With zeal hast thou perform’d thy task. 
Praise, of which virtuous minds may boast, 
They best confer, who merit most. 


DEVOUT PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


A Husband and a wife, oft disagreeing, 

And either weary of the other, being 

In Sholer great, either devoutly prays, 

To God, thathe will shorten the other's days 

But, more devout than both, their Son and Heir 
Prays God that he will grantthem both their prayer. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. * 


The author of “ The Bririsu Spy in Boston” is 
respectfully reminded of his promise. Although 
his style is too diffuse and redundant, yet, as his 
letters are obviously intended to exhibit, in the fair- 
est light, the genius of our country, it is,at once, a 
duty and a pleasure, to give them a conspicuous 
place, in this Miscellany. But we take this oppor- 
tunity to warn the author against the rashness of as- 
sertion, | without proof. In his character ofthe justly 
celebrated Tutopnitus Parsons, the‘ British Spy’ 
has introduced a gossipping anecdote, containing a 
gross and unfounded calumny against the late 
President of the United States. As Mr. Parsons 
cid accept the appointment of Attorney General, 
under the nomination of Mr. Apams, the invidious 
inference, drawn from fz/se premises, is neither a 
compliment to one genticman, nor a reproach to the 
other. 

‘The gentleman, who 
SERVER, writes with 





stiles himself * an op: 


hha leaner Saun 
so much good sense, spirit, 


and skill, that we hepe we shall very frequently 
enjoy the pleasure of perusing his correspondence. 
‘CLIMENOLE’ Is courted to write a volume. The 


the wits 


{ admire the brilliant gleam of his sarcasms. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Love triumphs most in youthful hearts, 
At bosoms, void of guile and arts, 
He aims each day and hour. 
Age blunts his arrows, as they fly, 
Laughs at each treacherous tear and sigh, 
And scornos his boasted power. 


Fair Fancy paints in golden hues, - 
‘Lhe path, which thoughtless youth pursues, 
And strews the way with flowers. 


While the insidious God of Love 
Assumes the mildness of the cove, 
"Lo lure them to his bowers. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Oh, Rosa, thou canst surely tell, 

*LTis thee alene I dearly love, 

For thou hast seen my bosom swell, 
With sighs that love alone can move, 


Though thou hast never heard me say, 
That only thee I’d call my own, 

Yet does not ev'ry jook betray 

A heart that breathes for thee alone} 
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Oh! then my love, dispel thy fear, 
For thou hast all my virgin heart; 
Come! with my lips I'll chase that tear, 
And we will never, never part. 
x. 


ON A LOCK OF HAIR. , 
‘Soft, silken lock, of beauty bright, 
That flutter’d in the beams of light, 
From fair Eliza’seye! 
That graceful kiss’d her angel brow, 
Inhaling all the fragrant glow 
Of her impassion’d sigh! 


Like thee, who late in soft embrace, 
Curl’d fondly round Eliza’s face, 
Delighting and delighted ! 

I wanton’d once in rapture’s beam, 
Nor thought my happiness a dream, 
Till Fate the vision blighted. 


SELECTED POETRY. 
BALLAD. 

W hat naughty things we women are, 
Who long for fruit forbidden, 

Though ’twere our bane, we cannot bear 
The least thing from us hidden. 

But what we see we will believe, 
Though ill on ill were heaping, 

Though to this day, from mother Eve, 
We've always paid for peeping. 

Thus, curious girls, urg’d by their youth, 
Thoughtless what they were doing, 

Have falsehood found, disguis’d like truth, 
And mask’d like pleasure, ruin. 

Instead of smiling, they must grieve, 
Whose joys are turn’d to weeping, 

And who, too late, like mother Eve, 
Find they have paid for peeping. 

Should I to my desires give way, 
I may encounter sorrow, 

And that I think a good to day, 
May prove an ill to-morrow. 

Yet, cautious Prudence, by your leave, 
The secret’s in my keeping, 

I am weak woman, and, like Eve, 
Cannot refrain from peeping. 


SONG. 
When Mirth, an infant, sleeping lay, 
To shield him from the scorching day, 
A vine branch on his face was flung, 
With many a rip’ning cluster hung, 
And rich with nectar bright; 
The nectar, which the heavens distil, 
Instead of dew—the grape to fill, 
And give the heart delight. 
The emerald fruit, from summer beam, 
Soon caught the ruby’s brilliant gleam; 
Some bunches fell near Mirth's red lip, 
Taese, these he prest, and learn’d to sip, 
To sip the nectar bright. 
irom year to year, he quaff'd the tide, 
And, though of strength the woods to stride, 
Ile to his vine-bough arbour clung, 
And swore he’d be forever young, 
To drink the nectar bright. 
SONG. 
I thought we were fiddle and bow, 
So well we in concert keep time; 
But you strike up a part dase and low, 
Without either reasoa or rhyme. 
What a natural was I so soun 
With pleasure to guaver away ! 
Por i'm /umm’d, Lthink, now to some tune, 
sue has left me the fifier to pay. 








THE PORT FOLIO. 


I plainly perceive she’s in glee, 
And thinks I shall be such a fat, 

As to shake, but she’s in a wrong key, 
For she never shall catch me at that. 


W hoe’erto the crotchets of love, 

Lets his heart dance a jig in his breast, 
’T will a dar to his happiness prove, 

And shall surely deprive him of rest. 


BALLAD IN * THE FRIENDLY TARS.’ 


While up the shrouds the sailor goes, 
Or ventures on the yard, 

The landsman who no better knows, 
Jelieves his lot is hard. 

Bold Jack with smiles each danger meets, 
Casts anchor, heaves the log, 

Trims all the sails, belays the sheets, 
And drinks his can of grog. 


When mountains high the waves that swell 
The vessel rudely bear, 
Now sinking in a hollow dell, 
Now quivering in the air. 
Bold Jack, &c. 
When waves ’gainst rocks and quicksands roar, 
You ne’er hear him repine, 
Freezing near Greenland’s icy shore, 
Or burning near the line. 
Bold Jack, &c. 
Ifto engage, they give the word, 
To quorters all repair, 
While splinter’d masts go by the board, 
And shot sing through the air. 
Bold Jack, &c. 
BALLAD. 
My nmame’s Ted Biarney, I'll be bound, 
And man and boy, upon this ground, 
Fulltwenty years I've beat my round, 
Crying Vauxhall watch, 
And as that time’s a little short, 
With some small folks, that here resort, 
To be sure, | have not had some sport, 
Crying Vauxhall watch. 
Oh, of pretty wenches, drest so tight, 
And mackaronies whut a sight, 
Ofa moonlight morn I've bid good night, 
Crying Vauxhall watch. 
The lover cries no soul will see, 
You are deceiv’d, my love, cries she, 
Dcre’s that Irish taef there—meaning me, 
Crying Vauxhall watch. 
So they goes on with their amorous talk, 
Till they gently steal to the dark walk, 
While I steps aside, no sport to baulk, 
Crying Vauxhall watche 
[‘* The Schoolmistress” of Shenstone is universally ad- 
mired, but the luliaby strain of many of his pastoral 
ditties nauseates the judicious reader. ‘The fcllowing 
burlesque poem is intended to ridicule his famous 
ballad, ‘* Ye shepherds, so cheerful and gay,” &c.] 
THE HALF-PEELED TURNIP. 
The rain itis coming down fast, 
The frogs they are hopping around, 
The season of drought it is past, 
The earthworms crawl out of the ground: 
The ants, that so crept up the trees, 
Are now all retir’d to their nest, 
Snug in hive stay the flower loving bees, 
*Lis holiday all, and ’tis rest. 
The reok no more caws in the grove, 
Nor the wood dove she maketh her moan, 
All dull is the season of Jove, 
And Corvdon’s pleasure is flown; 
For Phyllis had promis’d to meet, 
All down in the dew-sprinkled vale; 
But he saw not the prints of her feet, 
lie saw not «he marks of her pail. 











The rain had kept Phillis at home, 
To catch a sad cold was her fear; 
Her mother forbid her to roam, 
So she sat by the fire in her chair, 
Sad Corydon put on his hat, 
And lied him away to her house, 
At the door he espied a I6v’d a cat— 
The cat had been catching a wetse. 
‘ Pretty Pussy,’ says he,‘ are you wet? «© 
Alas! let me open the door, f + 
Were I like fond Pussy, a pet, 
My breast would feel sorsow no more.” 
The cat he did cock up his tail, 
He purr’d, and he rubb’d on his leg, 
‘ Dear Pussy, ah, could I prevail, 
One favour of thee would I beg, 
Go pur, and go rub on my love; 
By mewing express what I feel; 
Oh! try that hard bosom to move, 
I'll give thee a supper on eel.’ 
As Phillis now sat by the fire, 
She heard the fond shepherd complain, 
And kindly said, ‘ swain, I desire, 
‘That you will come out of the rain,’ 
He caught up the cat in his arms, 
Her summons so proud to obey ; 
For Phillis, dear Phillis had charms, 
And so all the shepherds would say. 
‘ Dear Phillis,’ says he, * how d’yedo?? 
As soon as she heard the swain speak, 
‘Kind shepherd, says she, * how are you?” 
And the blushes they cover’d her cheek: 


‘Oh! why would you stay out of door? 
Ah! why in the rain would you wait? 
See, the poker it lies on the floor, 
Pray stir up the coals in the grate.’ 
Ah! why should I poke up the fire? 
Or why should I stir up the coal? 
What is coal to my ardent desire? 
What is fire to the fire of my soul? 


So would flame yonder new-made haystack, 
If with candle the hay you should touch; 
So the kidney be scurch’d, and turn black, 
Which the cook maid has griddled too much: 
So the cook maid if spit will not turn, 
Will roast on one side all her meat: 
So with frost aching chillblains will burn, 
Which little girls have on their feet.’ 
‘Oh! talk not of chillblains,’ she cries, 
But aid me, kind shepherd, I pray, 
This turnip my patience defies, 
It will not be peeled to day. 
Ah! shepherd, if love sway thy breast, 
By this fond request I shall see} 
Oh! give my tir’d fingers some rest, 
And peel the rough turnip for me,’ 
He tock out his knife in a trice, 
The knife tt was crooked and keen; 
He gave to the turnip a slice, 
A slice, such as never was seen; 
The turnip was peeled well nigh, 
‘The mother was feeding her hogs, 
When, ah! she return'd from the stye, 
- The gwain knew the sound of her clogs. 
Al hurried he ran out of door, 
And took not his hatin his hand! 
The turnip roli’d down on the floor, 
And Phillis was quite at a stand. 
Home went Corydon heartily soak'd, 
Poor Phillis was lock’d up in spite, 
So the fire it was no longer pok’d 
Nor the turnip was peel’d for the night. 
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